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tion of history and concluded that man managed as best
he could. The nobility had become parasites, clustered
about a king whose divine right was gradually being
called in question. An increasing interest in science
and economics was apparent. Things previously accepted
without hesitation were subjected to enquiry, and reason
triumphed more and more over tradition.

Yet for all this progressive spirit, the drama preserved
the old forms. Crebilion wrote ferocious, declamatory
tragedies inspiring terror. Voltaire, the arch enemy of
superstition and priestcraft, an agnostic if not a complete
sceptic, was yet a conservative in literature, just as he
was at heart a monarchist, who would have hated the
Revolution, whose leaders claimed him in the early
stages as their champion. To-day he is remembered
as a populariser of the ideas of Ms century and as an
incomparable writer of witty philosophical tales. In his
lifetime he was regarded as a great dramatist. Actually,
beyond elaborating scenery7 and abolishing the nuisance
of having spectators seated on the stage, he contributed
nothing vital to the drama. His versification is faultless.
His plots are as ingenious as the rules allowed them to be.
But the characters are puppets skillfully manipulated.
He did not consider love a sufficiently strong emotion
to sustain a tragedy unaided and produced what was
virtually sophisticated melodrama. The conventions
exerted a strangle-hold on originality, so that almost
every move open to the dramatist could be anticipated
by the experienced play-goer. Tragedy, in consequence,
became insincere and sterile.

But powerful influences were at work. Diderot
denounced the unreality of French classical tragedy and
advocated middle-class drama, though he was too
unskilled a playwright to present his ideas in an effective
form. The novel, however, was less cramped. As
early as 1731 books appeared which forsook the cold
and rational analysis of life for the portrayal of the